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A RETROSPECT OF ENGLISH CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM. 


Ir is impossible to say how much the men who 
take the initial step in what ultimately proves 
to be a great movement see of its future grandeur. 
Some probably know not what they are doing, and 
bear their testimony for their own time only, and 
with no thought of what is to come from it. Others, 
standing on the mountain top of Faith, have given 
to them a prophetic spirit by which they are 
assured of the conquering growth of the truth 
which they proclaim. They can see far off men of 
all nations accepting it, and the Spirit of all Truth 
bearing to it His witness. Even if during their 
lifetime it should seem to die, they know that it 
will rise again and thenceforth be clothed with 
immortality. 

Whether Richard Fitz, pastor, as far as is 
known, of the first Congregational church in England, 
had in his higher moods, a glimpse of the future of 
Congregationalism in England, is very questionable. 
All that we know of him is that he had in 1568 a 
small church in Blackfriars, and we know the 
names of some of the members of that church. 
Their moral courage and spiritual faithfulness are 
attested by the fact of their daring to set up inde- 
pendent worship in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and 
daring also to suffer the penalty. But it is alto- 
gether improbable that only one Independent 
church existed at this time. Knowing what we do 
of the character of former religious movements, such 
as that in Wycliffe’s age, ald of the different ways 
in which religious life has the tendency to organise 
itself, we may be assured that wherever there has 
been a strong religious feeling and an unfettered 
conscience, there Independency has established 
itself. 

The probability of there having been many Inde- 


pendent churches at this period is established by the | 


and first formularised them. ‘hough a turbulent 
and hasty man, with less graciousness than power, 
he did the great and invaluable service of bearing 
aloft a testimony. When any man does this he 
discovers innumerable and hitherto unsuspected ad- 
herents. Such a discovery did Browne, and at the 
same time the Government of Elizabeth make. 
Here was the planting and sudden growth of Inde- 
pendency. Next came the inevitable era of perse- 
cution. 
It is strange that no one who took part in the 
i connected with the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the Memorial Hall last Friday 
seemed to be aware that the assembled congrega- 
tion stood on the most sacred spot connected with 
the history of Independency in England. There 
once stood the old Fleet Prison. In the Fleet 
Prison the earliest martyrs of Independency were 
confined, and from that prison they were hurried to 
the scaffold. Whitgift’s controller, in stating the 
nature of the indictment against Barrowe and Green- 
wood, narrates how they were brought before the 
Star Chamber in 1586, and “enlarged upon bonds 
but all in vain, for, after their liberty, they burst 
into further extremities, and were again committed 
to the Fleet, July 20, 1588, where they published 
their scandalous and seditious writings for which 
they were proceeded against at Justice Hall, near 
Newgate.” From the Fleet, in 1590, Greenwood 
issued his answer to Giffard, signing himself 
„Christ's poor afflicted prisoner in the Fleet at 


rious 
stating their ‘‘ miserable 


| women, and young maidens” being confined for years | homeless by the prelatical hate of Charles's bishops ! 


| 


amongst the vilest prisoners. Later on, in 1637, 
Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton were committed by 
Laud to the Fleet, from whence they were taken to 
the pillory, branded with hot irons, and their ears 
cut off; sent back again to the Fleet and thence to 
their respective prisons. Have we not all heard of 
the crowd that lined the streets and roads of 
London from the Fleet ‘‘till beyond Highgate” 
when Prynne was conveyed to Lancaster Castle! 
On the ground where these men had suffered, which 
they had trod for weary years, the Congrega- 


No written narrative will ever, or can ever, do 


justice to it. What does any one ever know of 


another man’s life and sufferings? From this seeond 
persecution, however, the Independents gained ae 
much as they did from the first. It gave them, 


above all, a literature. At this time lived Goodwin, 


’ 
; 
: 
; 
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Owen, and Clarkson, to be followed by Watts and 
Mead, and soon afterwards by Doddridge. We 
have, in these names, the most eminent représen- 
tatives of the culture and scholarship of the old 
Independents, and they embrace the varying theology 


| 


| 


tionalists of England little more than two hundred of the denomination, from pure Calvinism to pure 
years later are erecting their Memorial Hall. | Arminianism—the dilution of the latter, however, 
The execution of Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry, being very small. As the ejected ministers died 
and the slow murder of hundreds of other, but | out, both the strength and the culture of the body 
nameless martyrs, did not, strange to say, root out | seemed to diminish, and it suffered, as all England 
Independency. Another plan, therefore, was | suffered, from the poisonous breath of licentiousness 
adopted. The adherents of the new doctrine were | which passed through the nation; followed as it 
banished the kingdom. The gaols being crowded was, and always is, with nations as well as with 
with them were thus emptied, but in another year | individuals, by an era of unbelief and scepticism. 
they were crowded again. To this banishment—so | The Congregationalists—as they now came to be 
strangely and marvellously in His ‘‘ mysterious called maintained their ground during this period, 
way” does the Almighty work—the Churches of and no more. They began to recover and advance 
Holland, with Johnson, Ainsworth, and Robinson | only as soon as they became conscious of the duty 
as pastors, owed their existence, whence New of extension and the work of foreign missionary 
England was colonised by the Separatists. And enterprise became a matter of conscientious duty. 
yet there was no difference of doctrine between | The life of Christian life is self-sacrifice, and when 
these men and their persecutors, for, as the memo- | self-sacrifice began self-development immediately 
rialists of 1593 stated, We profess the same faith | followed. 
and truth of the Gospel which Her Majesty and The period that succeeded this may be termed 
your honours, the whole land, and all the Reformed | the period of revival, and from the date of its 
Churches under Heaven, this day, do hold and beginning may be traced the increasing prosperity 
maintain.” That faith was the Calvinistic, and of the Congregational churches. Their history 
perhaps the Congregationalists have been, on the | since then has been a grand one, and no names have 
whole, the most consistent Calvinistic body in stand higher in the roll of the Christian ministry 
England. They suffered, not for doctrine, but for | than the names of the Congregational ministers of 
Independency, as such—for opposition, that is to | the present century. Yet curiously enough it is 
say, to a tyrannical and unscriptural prelacy. | only of recent years that the denomination as such 


The era of Persecution lasted nearly until the should have denied the right of the State to oon - 
fact that, only twelve years later, Sir Walter Raleigh | death of Laud, and was followed with marvellous trol or to support the Christian religion. All the 
alluded to the thousands of their adherents. | rapidity by the era of Power. In less than fifty old Independents, from Browne and Barrowe down 
Robert Browne, whose name comes next in history, years Independency was transferred from the to Doddridge, were lacking in this respect, and 
first directed public attention to their principles | prison to the palace. The few hundred of men and | even in later years—in our own times—the denomi- 


women languishing in Bridewell, the Clink, the | 


nation has been less responsive to the call of poli- 


Gatehouse, the Limbo (Newgate), the Fleet, the | tical equality than any other of the elder Noncon- 


Cromwell and his Ironsides, and the host of the 
Commonwealth statesmen and armies. 
acknowledged that these men governed England 
well—gave it, in fact, such a government as for 
justice, for freedom, and for morality, had never 
been seen in the world before. But we have 
always, ourselves, believed that the number of 
Independents at this period has been over-esti- 
mated by the imagination. There were very few 


in the Westminster Assembly, and Clarendon 
tells us that the Long Parliament was a Parlia- 
ment of Churchmen. It was the strength of Crom- 
well’s name and power that made the Independent 
party. That party was a sudden growth, arising 
out of the attractive power of a marvellous man, 
and it fell to pieces as soon as the attraction ceased 
to exist. But the administrative Government, as 
long as it lasted, was composed for the most part 
of Independents; and it was one to which their 
successors can point with as much pride as to the 
sufferings of their martyrs. — 


Had it not been for the ejection of 1662, the 
Independents in the latter half of the seventeenth 


century, would have been a comparatively small 


body. Cromwell allowed Presbyterians, Puritans, 


Independents, and Baptists in the Church; the 
Revolution came, and the whole of them were pre- 


eipitated from power to what was intended to be | 
London, for the Truth of the Gospel.” Then he | disgrace. But the descent was borne with the 
and Barrowe were tied to a cart and borne to same fortitude that other mere vicissitudes of life dent. Just sixty years ago” another inquiry was 
= To the Fleet, Johnson was committed in had been endured. The prison, the palace, and made, and it was found that the total number of 
1694, and thence issued the memorial from the Va- the cottage are much alike to the Christian man, 

Independent prisoner in the London geols, and he can serve God equally well in either con- 


usage,” laden with as dition. What 4 marvellous history that must 


| 


Compter, and the White Lion, were succeeded by | formist bodies. Happily, little of this inconsistency 


or inertness now remains. In activity and weight 


It ig of aggression, in this respect, it is second to none. 


What names we might recal, what services ren- 
dered, what duty discharged, what extension of 
Christ’s kingdom might we not record, by a survey 
of the earlier years of this century! Palmer and 
Bogne come first; then we have the curious suc- 
cession of the Claytons and Dr. Collyer, with the 
memorable name and inestimable work of Dr. 
James Bennett. Then rise up, in equal promi- 
nence, William Jay and John Angell James; and 
it seems but as yesterday that Dr. Pye-Smith, 
John Burnet, and Robert Vaughan were amongst 
us. But although these men and others were of 
larger stature than the majority of their brethren, 
the work of Congregationalism has been done by 
those whose names are for the most part unrecorded 
—faithful pastors and faithful members of churches 
who have lived in comparative obscurity, and have 
died, and few have known of their death. These 
are the men who make the strength of a church, and 
who would have done, and have done, their work 
had there been no great name to make prominent or 
to adorn their order of faith. 

Just a hundred years ago, in 1772, an inquiry 
was made into the number of Nonconformist con- 
gregations of all kinds in England and Wales. It 
was found to be 1,252; of which 449 were Baptist, 
and the remaining 803 Presbyterian and Indepen- 


churches was 2,002, of which 1,024 belonged to the 


Congregationalists. At the present time the total 
number of Nonconformist congregations is believed 


many irons as they could bear — aged men, aged | have been—the history of the men who were made to be considerably in excess of 20,000, of which 
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the Congregationalists claim about 3,000. In the | 
. mere number of separate churches, therefore, this 
body has been trebled within less than two genera- 
tions, while in the number of its adherents it has 
probably been multiplied sixfold. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
RYGLAND AND WALES, 


| * 
SESTCHES OF THE MEBFINGS. 
e a Jookep-on.) 

It is 2 mistake to commence what is called the 
aijourned meeting of the Union 80 early as half- 
past nine in the It is comparatively un- 
objectionable on the first day, for then the bulk of 
the members come up fresh and 
country, and it is known that 


the 


though last in order, should 


„ and while the provisions relating to 


a ballot or ballots, which beyond question 
ade the act that of the committee. That, how- 
ever, did 


not all parties, and so the com- 

the gentlemen thought 
o chair should, previous to the business 
nominated by not fewer than ten re- 
members, and that a ballot or ballots 
be taken at that meeting until a majority of 
those ve should be secured for one of the 
persons Two objections of an opposite 
kind were taken to this plan, viz., by those who 
wished the question settled by the meeting without 
previous nomination, and by those who wished to 
retain the exjsting plan, and so get rid of the com- 
plications involved in that now proposed. 
amendments were moved, and discussed in a quiet, 
committee-like way; but the committee—unlike 
the Goverument—has a working majority which 
never fails it, ‘so that all the amendments were 
rejected by large majorities, and the standing 


abont twelve o’clock, and must have been tedious, 
not to say somewhat unintelligible, to the occu- 
pants of the galleries. 

of, the Rev. ANDREW Rub, the 


: 


Several : 


) 


| some personal incidents showing the need for some- 


| 


and Presbyterians. Such bodies were, however, 


objected to elsewhere ; the dangers being thought 
to be greater than the advantages. Dr. Mullens 
thought that they shonld be advisary only, and 
iso temporary in their character, and suggested 
that they were needed in this country, to prevent 
disunion, and to extend Cengregational influence. 
They would frequently render it unnecessary to 
resort to a Vice-Qhaneelior’s court in case of 
digpptes, would facilitate the chojes of pgstors, 
would afford guidance to students on their entrance 
into the ministry; and while not interfering with 
real Independgncy, would save them from selfish 
isolation. “The objections urged against the system 
were, he thought, phantoms ; their non-existence 
being proved by the experience of the American 
churches, which enjoyed complete liberty, with 
the advantages of brotherly co-operation. 

Dr. ALLON moved a resolution in harmony with 
the terms of Dr. Mullens’s paper, and from the 
knowledge which he also had acquired in America, 
gave a general testimony in favour of the proposed 
system, accompanied with some details as to its 
working. The Rev, Tos. James followed, with 


thing analogous to the plan proposed, and some 
speakers spoke briefly, and more or less approvingly. 
The Rev. J. Srarnam, however, while approving 
of the action of Councils of Reference as arbitrators, 
or advisers, in cases of dispute or difficulty, 
qbjected to a board which. should concern itself 
with the appointment of ministers. Dr. ALLON on 
this explained that by ‘‘settlement,” in the reso- 
lution, was intended the ordination of ministers, 
and not the choice of them. But the Rev. S. 
PaRKInsow urged that, if ministers were not to be 
ordained until they had satisfied a council as to the 
soundness of their theological beliefs, that would in- 
volve what would bes violation of Congregational prin- 
ciples, And, as the discussion proceeded, it became evi- 
dent that the way was not so clear as the pro of 
the resolution had appeared to think, and in the 
end it was agreed that it would be well to consider 
the subject further, and with more preciseness, at 
the gutumnal meeting. 

This finished the proceedings, and there only 
remained the votes of thanks—to the authorities of 
the Poultry Chapel for the use of the building, and 
to the chairman. In reply to tha first, Dr. PARKER 
created some amusement by stating that the con- 
gregation had bought a site fur their projected new 
chapel near the Holborn Viaduct, close to the 
church but some distance from its principles. 

Dr. KeEnNEDY, also, in allusion to his address, 
said that whatever topics the chairman of the union 
discoursed upon, there were always people who 
thought he should have taken some other topic, 
and that he had received advice on the subject 
from kind friends up to within three or four days 
of the date when the address was to be delivered ! 
This closed the business proceedings of the May 
session of the Union, the interest and importance 
of which, in one respect, was equal to that of any 
of its predecessors. 


The erection of the Congregational Memorial 
Hall is in the hands of a ial committee, and not 
of the Congregational Union, but, by a happy 
arrangement, the laying of the memorial stone 
was made to fit in with the Union meetings, and 
the Union committee resolved that the eonversa- 
zione on Friday evening should be supplementary to 
the stone-laying. Fortunately, the weather, which 
had been showery the rest of the week, was fine on 
Friday afternoon, and so a good company assembled 
to witness the ceremony, and there was an excel- 
lent muster of leading Nonconformists, both lay 
and ministerial. Viewed subjectively, the cere- 
mony was interesting enough, though it could not 
be said to be either picturesque or impressive; but 
it is very rarely that gtone-laying is either the one 
or the other. No doybt the position which the 
hall will oceupy, en the site of the Fleet Prison, 
end pot many yards from the Ludgate-hill end of 
F rest, is a very good ane provided, 
that is, that the roar of the ing vehicles in 
front, td She gaping a0 risking ofthe ua 
tives on the London and Chatham Railway behind, 
donot prove to be as annoying to the future ogcupante 
as they did to the spectators and auditors on this 
— 1 But the surrounding“, 8 shape by 
rupt rough scaffolding, ap placards ad- 
ver ee. with the largest circulation in 
the world,” made it necessary to draw a good deal 
upon both the memory and the imagination to 
realise either the significance of the proceedings, or 
the character of the edifice about to be erected. 

After the singing of 4 hymp, Mr. J. Remington 


project, both as a large subscriber, and as one who 

at a particular stage undertook considerable respon- 

sibility, proceeded to lay the stone, which is a 

huge block of polished granite, facing Farringdon- 

street. He then gave a brief address, in which he 

referred to the difficulties which had tried the 

patience of the committee, even more than of the 
subscribers, and said that he regarded it as a pro- 

vidential event that they had been led to give up 
the land originally purchased, and to obtain that 
site, which would admirably serve both for the 
proposed Mll and the yarioug offices, He attached 
great importange to the library which would find 
a home in the building, and expressed a hope that 
the valuable volumes given by Mr. Joshua Wilson 
would form the nucleus of a complete collection. 

Mr. Binney followed in an impressive and most 
suitable prayer, offered with a degree of energy 
necessary under the circumstances, but not charac- 
teristic of Mr. Binney. Nothing, I may add, 
could be more striking in its way than the figure 
of the venerable minister, as he stood erect on the 
huge block, wearing the black velvet cap which 
one now associates with Mr> Binney, as with some 
of the pictures of the old Puritans. Next, Dr. 
Halley delivered an address, read from a rough 
improvised reading-desk, and read with a vigonr 
which showed that the venerable ex-President of 
New College is still hale and hearty. It was a 
comprehensive address, mainly historical in 
character, and contained some very effective, as 
well as vivacious, passages. Especially clever was 
the mode in which he contrived to introduce the 
names of many of the ejected clergy of 1662, by 
suggesting that if, instead of building a hall for 
useful purposes, they had resolved to erect an 
ornamental monument, they might have so grouped 
the figures as to point to the adjacent parishes in 
which some of them laboured, and also further off 
to distant parishes in surrounding counties. 

The address was somewhat lengthy, and Dr. 
Halley was followed by Dr. Kennedy and others ; 
so that the proceedings were not concluded till after 
the time announced for the tea-taking at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, 


This meeting at the Cannon-street Hotel, officially 
described as a conversazione, was a most agreeable 
and successful close to the engagements of the 
week. Tea and coffee were provided in the 
up-stairs suite of rooms, and for some time 
there was a constant atream of opposite currents 
of people on the staircase, ascending to the 
tea - room, or descending to the great hall. In that 
spacious area, which, if architecturally fine, is 
very bad for hearing, the ladies and gentlemen 
gathered by degrees and slowly settled down, till 
the room was comfortably filled. Mr. Hannay, the 
secretary, who looked as if he had had a hard 


week’s work, seemed a little anxious about the 
delay in providing refreshment for so large a 
company. But his guests were patient, and quite 
ready to fill up the interval with mutual greetings 
and conversation. There were present most of 
the leading representatives of Congregationalism in 
the metropolis, a good sprinkling of ladies, and a 
large number of country delegates. On the plat- 
form behind the chair was a very efficient choir con- 
nected with Dr. Allon’s congregation, strengthened 
by other friends, and as a book containing 
the programme of the service of song, with the 
music, was distributed at the door, there was 
the prospect of an agreeable variety in the pro- 
ceedings, which was amply fulfilled. At intervals 
throughout the evening hymns, chants, and 
anthems were sung, the audience for the most 
part joining the choir. All heartily joined in the 
opening Old Hundredth, after which the Rev. 
Joshua Harrison offered prayer, and there was 
more singing. Then Mr. Hugh Mason, of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, waa called to the chair, and the 
meeting settled down to the business of the evening. 

The CRARAMAx, in @ brief and judicious speech, 
expressed bis sense di the moral courage of the 
committee in choosing so radical a president for the 
evening one who at home was 60 intimately con- 
nected both with the Jogal Liberation Society and 
Nonconformist Committee — both of which refe- 
rences elicited loud applause. Not all eanneeted 
with the Upion embraced auch advanced views, 
but in that pady there was great latitude of opinion 
without * element of diseord. Fer himself he 
rejoiced in the decizien of the Monday nicht's 
meeting en the education queskien. (Cheers) He 
eulogised the services of Dr. H. Allon and Mr. 
Dale in their literary labours—the former in the 
British Quarterly Review, and the latter in the Con- 


Mills, who has been closely associated with the 


gregationaliat;. and, in elesing, Mr, Mason pro- 
tested against the calumny ef Dean Stanley, whe, 
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in a sermon preached on Ascension Day in West- 
minster Abbey, said that Nonconformists thought 
more of their sectarianism than their religion. He 
hoped and felt assured, though he knew they were 

mg through a time of very warm conflict, that 
the end of their conflict would be the outcome of 
great principles such as he believed the Nonconfor- 
mists had advocated for generations past. The 
chairman sat down amid cordial applause. After 
another service of song, 

The Rev. J. Batpwin Brown, B. A., delivered 
an address on ‘‘Olden Nonconformity,” which 
was not so much an historical sketch as an endea- 
your to estimate the social and moral influence of 
the Puritans upon the life of the mation. He drew 
a vivid picture of the grand old Nonconformists of 
the Elizabethan era, and in the reign of James I. 
and Charles IIl.—of their loyalty to the Crown, 
while stedfastly adhering to their own convictions, 
in the reign of Queen Bess, the most masterly 
woman who ever sat on a throne, and their 

iotic self-denial in later times. The Protec- 
torate, which they were instrumental in founding, 
was the grandest attempt at Christian government 
ever made in the history of man. Though it was 
swept away, the influence of the Puritans survived. 
It was a great mistake to suppose that the foul 
flood of intolerance, licence, and corruption, which 
returned with sevenfold malignity on the restora- 
tion of Charles II., leavened the whole population. 
The Puritan element remained at work, especially 
in the middle classes of society, whom it moulded 
into a moral and God-fearing community. The 
Puritans were no political dreamers, but re- 
ligious, resolute business men, who were loth to 
become separatists, and who sought to remove 
scandals without revolution—sad and stern as the 
result of their position but gentle and tolerant; their 
homes models of purity and the domestic affections. 
Their alleged moroseness was, to some extent, a 
libel. They could indulge in cheerful mirth and 
recreation, as was shown from Dr. Halley’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Nonconformity in Lancashire.” Their Cal- 
vinism was then a wholesome necessity, though its 
day may now be over. It drove them to reliance 
on God. If they had been tolerated and listened to, 
we might never have heard of Nonconformity, ind 
the Stuarts might still be sitting on the thrdne. 
Still the Puritans were the back-bone of the natson. 
In eloquent language Mr. Brown described their 
patience under obloquy, their practical good sense 
combined. with religious enthusiasm, their simple 
faith and heroic endurance, their service to England 
in resisting both Prelacy and Popery, and the great 
part they played in preserving the morals and in ele- 
vating the morale of the country. These noble quali- 
ties were wrought into the national life, and are the 
basis of our national character, giving us the moral 
supremacy we enjoy, and will probably survive for 
generations to come. We cannot pretend in this 
bare outline to do justice to the speaker’s forcible 
statement of this position, or to his thoughtful and 
often striking and sparkling reflections and illus- 
trations. Many passages of Mr. Brown’s address, 
which was listened to with unflagging attention, 
were warmly applauded, and he sat down amid 
mueh cheering. 

To re-enlist the interest of the audience imme- 
diately after Mr. Brown’s brilliant address was a 
task of no ordinary difficulty. This task, however, 
the Rev. A. Thomson, M.A., of Manchester, the 
next speaker fully, accomplished. Mr. Thomson 
began his address by referring to that divine law of 
progress by which all great movements, like the 
deepening and widening river, gather depth, and 
breadth, and volume as they advance. This law, 
he said, both explained the points of difference 
between the ‘‘ olden Nonconformity and the Non- 
conformity of the present day, and was at the same 
time strikingly illustrated by those differences. In 
accordance withits action modern Nonconformity ”’ 
had advanced towards a firmer grasp and a wider 
and more thorough application of the principles of 
the older Nonconformists than those great and good 
men themselves had been prepared for. It was 
thus that the separation of the religious from the 
secular institutions of the nation, which many of 
them had merely accepted as a painful necessity, 
was now clearly seen to be demanded by the first 
principles of religion on the one hand and 
of righteous civil government on the other. 
This principle which they had timidly and 
hesitatingly applied to strictly ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, was now boldly and confidently applied 
to educational and other institutions touching upon 
the province of religion and conscience. He was 
not prepared to say whether, as compared with the 
growth of the population, Nonconfo: had 
recently made any great advance in mere numbers, 


but as regards the weight of their influence in all 
social and political affairs, that advance was great 
and obvious. Defections from their ranks amongst 
those who attained to the high places of mere 
worldly prosperity and advantage were frequent 
and natural. Nonconformity, like the mountain 
pine, flourishes well on the bleak open plain: 
transplant it to a warmer clime and it languishes ; 
remove it to the hothouse, and it immediately dies. 
But if Nonconformity had in this way lost the 
adherence of some of those who had ceased to be 
in sympathy with its earnest spirit and mission, it 
had gained infinitely more in the extent to which 
its principles had permeated the great mass of the 
middle classes of society. Looking towards the 
future, he saw prospects of still more rapid and 
decided progress. Amongst the working-classes in 
our colonies, in heathen lands, fields of high service 
and usefulness were opening up before them. In 
view of those prospects it became them earnestly to 
ask, ‘‘What manner of men ought we to be?” It 
would be in vain to maintain their Nonconformity 
to the church if they yielded to à spirit of con- 
formity to the world. Let them emulate the 
thoughtful, earnest, godly spirit of their fore- 
fathers, and thns transmit unimpaired to their pos- 
terity the godly imheritance which they had 
received from their predecessors. 


Mr. Thomson concluded his address amid the 
loud and hearty cheers of the audience. After- 
wards several pieces were sung by the choir, 
cordial thanks were voted to them for their effective 
service, to the chairman and the speakers though 
there was a single dissentient, one Nonconformist 
in the assembly,” remarked Mr. Hannay with 
ready wit—and then the large audience slowly dis- 


persed, evidently highly gratified by the engage- 
ments of the evening. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION OF THE UNION, 


The adjourned meeting was held at the Poultry 
Chapel on Friday, the Rev. J. Kennedy, D.D., 
presiding. There was a large attendance. 


THE BRITISH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


The Rev. J. C. GALLAWAY made a statement as 
to the guarantee fund for the formation of an insu- 
rance company, to be called the British Fire Insu- 
rance Company (Limited). This time last year the 
committee were e in trying to raise a 
— fund, for the purpose, of 20,0001. In 

e autumn that sum was guaranteed, and on the 
advice of counsel it was decided to form a limited 
liability company in order to ensure a permanent 
constituency and throw it open to the whole deno- 
mination. It had now been decided to call for a 
fund of 100,000/., or a capital of 100, 000“. in 20,000 
shares at 5“. each, the issue to commence with 
10,000 shares, on which 10s. would be payable on 
allotment. The prospectus had been agreed upon 
and the articles canvassed, and the directorate 
been filled up to the extent of nine, including Mr. 
J. Crossley, Halifax ; Mr. T. Salt, Bradford; Mr. 
J. Spencer, Manchester; Mr. F. Bidgood, London; 
Mr. R. Sinclair, London; Mr. Allott, Sheffield ; 
Mr. Frean, London ; and Mr. Cootes, St. Ives, and 
it was — desirable to add four or five more 
London gentlemen. It was proposed to insure all 
churches and church property, which were valued 
at between five and six millions, and to take in 
private houses and their contents as well, so that it 
might be as wide as possible. If the denomination 
would take this matter up a large fund would be 
gained for denominational purposes. It would be 
al her a benevolent and the shareholders 
would only be entitled to five per cent., the re- 
mainder of the profits to go in aid of buildi 
vhapels and schools, colleges, mission-houses, 
all institutions for congregational purposes, and 
also in aid of the repair and improvement of the 
same. It was believed a scheme of this kind would 
be very successful, and that future years would reap 
the fruit. (Hear, hear.) 


THE BICENTENARY MEMORIAL HALL. 


The Rev. J. H. WiIIsox read a brief historical 
account of this hall (the foundation stone of which 
was to be laid in the afternoon). The hall was 
intended to commemorate the ejection of the 2,000 
ministers from the Church on the 24th of An 
1662, and it was resolved in October, 1861, that 
such a memorial should be built. Subsequently to 
that conferences were held in London, and steps 
were taken to raise a fund for the memorial and 


other purposes. Soon it was that 250, 0001. 
had been promised. The A the Congre- 


tional Library in London accepted the respon- 
Ability of ing out the hall, and after more 


than one negotiation for other sites a site had been 
found in Farringdon-street, on part of the site of 
the old Fleet Prison. 


THE STANDING ORDERS, 


The meeting then proceeded to discuss the 
„standing orders.” First, with reference to the 
meetings it was resolved, that the annual meeting 
should be held on Monday and Tuesday after the 
first Wednesday in May, and on the followi 
Friday ; that the autumnal meeting should be held 
at a time and place fixed by the committee. Reso- 
lutions referring to the conduct of the meetings 


were passed after some discussion ; the annual sub- 
scriptions were declared payable in advance on 
January each year; and any chureh society or 
college failing to pay its subscription for two years 
in succession was dec incompetent to elect 
delegates. New standing orders relating to the 
election of chairman of the Union were also carri 
after some discussion. 


MISSION TO THE SCOTCH CHURCHES. 

The Rev. Anprew Rx, B. A., gave an account 
of his visit to the Scotch churches as the represert- 
tative of the Union. He said the enthusiasm and 
success of the — in Scotland this year were 
certainly not exceeded by any previous Tr 
He had not time to narrate the details of all 
breakfasts, morning sessions, evening conversaziones 
and soirees, &., which filled up the week. The 
subjects which came tinder discussion were the pro- 
posals to change the character of the union from 8 
sort of home missionary society to a society em- 
bracing wider questions of general interest; and 
also the question of education. He had the . 
a of meeting the churches in Glasgow, 2 . 
burgh, He heard 


Dundee, and St. Andrew’s. 
Scotch Co ionalism spoken of as feeble, but 
he returned with the conviction that it was rapidly 
growing in pecnniary resources, numerically, and in 
spiritual power, and that it was taking an i . 
tant place amongst the churches in Scotland. (Hear, 


hear.) As to the general aspect of religion in Scot- 
land there was a tendency im the er classes 
towards Episcopacy, either of the Broad or the 
High Church type, and this was much lamented. 


He thought that Dean Stanley’s visit to Scotland 
had done no harm, but had rather checked the 
tendency to which he alluded. The union of a por 
tion of the Free Church with the United y- 
terians had drawn forth uncompromising hostility ; 
and the disestablishment policy was becoming more 
clear and unwavering. ere was a strong convic- 
tion that the change in Ireland, both in the Pres- 
ian and Epi ian Churches, was working 
well, and that those churches had ined more 
than they had lost by the transition. He felt that 
changes were at hand in Scotland ; and he 
the union would continne the practice of sen 


delegates there. (Hear, hear.) 


COUNCILS OF REFERENCE. 

The Rev. Dr. Muiians then read a on 
„Councils of Reference.” Having ex ‘ 
who had neyer been a pastor of an English church, 
for venturing to offer an opinion on an institution 
to introduce amongst the 


which it was 
churches, he said the 
notice twenty years ago 
life infthe United States. Congrega- 
tional churches in England and Ireland, when they 
went under the name of Separatists, though oon- 
tending that each society was complete in itself, 
regarded each society as related to all others. 
Ireland this was carried into effect 
councils in public matters and 

the present century, however, English 


fair play, but it did not —— — — 
rethren escaped from 


of the 


a Christian duty continued to govern the settlers in 
their new homes, and could never be by 
ting influences. This devel itself in two 


matters, as when pastors had to be settled or dis- 
missed and when the church had 
creed. In such matters counsel was to 
of other churches, but it was not in any case to ex- 


8 
F K. 
3 
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ceed fraternal suasion. Congregationalism differed 
from Independency, Dr. Dexter said, by its . 
nition of this practical fellowship between the 
churches. The ing of these councils was an 
essential element in 
xter 


Who may call a council? How shall it be sum- 
moned ? _ 214 
missive ? e organisation of the council, its scope 
of inquiry, method of procedure, &c. ; the mode of 
its commencement, and its own dissolution. There 
were also in America 1 — councils, called 
Consociations, but in Massachusetts they were not 
liked, and various writers on them said they offered 
no advantages sufficient to compensate for the 
dangers they involved. In New England the 
councils were only temporary. The question had 
been discussed in land whether it was desirable 
to make a change and adopt this system of councils. 
Of course, fears had been expressed legt great prin- 
ciples should be laid aside, and the true indepen- 
dence of the churches en Such observa- 
tions were, of course, enti to respect, but it 
was a common thing to — — Joss and 

through any change. (Hear, hear.) The experi- 
ence of other churches was surely a sufficient 


e — ee * 
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| which he knew, the council of advice had been suc- 

cessful, but not in others. It was a matter of 
thankfulness, however, that with 2,000 churches 
occasions for strife very seldom arose. He thought 
the matter might be referred to the general com- 
mittee of the Union, with instructions to prepare 
some document on the subject, and communicate 
with the associations throughout the country, and 

h them with the various churches. 

The Rev. Joszru SHaw (Battersea) stated that 
the 2 at Boston had the honour of first 
adopting the principle of a council of reference 
before ire and the West Riding. He 
thought the word ‘‘council” better than the word 
‘* committee,” as it would be more distinctive of its 
functions. He was connected with a church in 
London which had passed through many trials, 
whieh he was quite sure might have been esca 

there been such an institution as a council of 
reference in existence. 
they agen The Rev. R. H. Nom (Tiverton) gtated that 
for carrying it out. | several years ago a movement of this kind was 
instead of the word | initiated in Devonshire, and a council was formed, 
‘committee’? should be called a committee of counsel,” appointed 
these committees might be called | annually, and formed equally of ministers and lay- 
Secondly, they need only | men, its authority being of a moral character only. 
a committee to each county union, | No evil had resulted from it; but, on the contrary, 
— 5 the aids already so nume- | a vast amount of good. 
and this arrangement would Mr. J. Hit, of Worcester, related a case in 
which a committee of the County Union was ap- 
not permanent; but at the ed to to settle what appeared to be a hopeless 
eud between a pastor and his congregation, and 
Hampshire Union | the recommendations of the committee were 
* 1 — a perfectly | accepted on each side, and the disputé settled 
ed him of the jary lists. | amicably. 
only be taken on the requisition of | The Rev. W. M. Sraruam, of Hull, said it was 
concerned in the matter ; the advice | very natural to sup the weak churches would 
should be confined to the matter named | consult the strong; but was it quite vo clear the 
or letters missive,” and the churches would ask co of the others in 
or rejecting the advice question of settlement of their ministers? 
whom the advice was The Rev. Dr. ALton explained that the resolu- 
The West Ridi nion had adopted much | tion simply referred to the sanction of the churches 
plan, but had a rule that both parties | to the ordination of ministers ; and if any part of 
be bound to act on the advicegiven. He be- | the council assembled did not sanction the ordina- 
councils or committees of this kind | tion, they would simply retire and decline farther 
i nsibility in the matter. 
he Rev. W. Srarnau pointed out that the 


‘ committees 
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80 pain. Dr. y propo- | resolution distinctly spoke of the settlement of 
sing a resolution to the effect that the Union was of | ministers. However, he thought the subject re- 
opinion that uired more time to debate than could be given to 


it at that meeting, because there were several points 
in the resolution touching the vital points of Inde- 
pendency. The smaller churches, it should be 
remembered, prided themselves upon nothing 80 
much as their Independency, and were willing to 


1 
a 
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Bite, 
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ahould submit to many evils rather than have their inde- 
from pendent position touched. 
than The Rev. Dr. ALLon said it was thought desirable 


that the resolution should be as general as possible; 
and it was only intended as an expression of a 
rather than as a course 2 In place o 
the word assistance, it w perhaps be better 
to gay advice. 

The Rev. Samvet M ALL (Hackney College) asked 
what would be the effect in case a minister was in- 
vited from one pe to another, and the council of 
one church said he should go and the council of the 
other church said he should not be accepted? 
ree ome! He thought it would be better to omit 

the resolution reference to the pastoral 
connection. ‘ 

The Rev. S. Parkinson (Croydon) said that in his 
union the members had not seen their way to the adop- 
tion of a council of reference. In regard to the objects 
of the council, he ht the question of the settle- 
ment of ministers ought to be put on a different foot- 
ing from the rest, as he A great many 
young men, who would not object to give evidence 
of their moral character, would object to have their 
theological creed pronounced upon by a council of 
reference who might amongst themselves differ as 
to what was orthodox. 

The Rev. Josxrn Fiercner (Christchurch) sug- 
gested that the entire subject had better be re- 
mitted to the committee, to be brought up again at 
the autumnal meeting, without at present express- 
ing any decided opinion one way or the other. In 
reference to the council founded in Hampshire, he 
did not think it was contemplated to pass judgment 
on the theological opinions or to interfere with the 
settlement of pastors; but it was thought that in 
cases of dispute between pastor and congregation 
there w be a tribunal to go to where reconcilia- 
tion might be effected. The whole subject wanted 
ventilation, and he trusted Dr. Mullens and Dr. 
22 Dyes | the whole matter agh remitted 
to the counci brought u in in the autumn. 

The Rev. Dr. ALLox said he believed the resolu- 
tion to be ectly harmless. (Laughter.) The 
object must to create a moral feeling in the 
churches, so that if any man acted in defiance of 
the ions of the council he would have 
a hopeless time of it. 

The Rev. A. Hannay (secretary) said he was 
unwilling to have all the supposed harm taken out 
of the resolution. However, the question of the 
settlement of ministers must be disposed of before 
they could give any judgment on the expediency of 
councils, and that subject could not be thoroughly 
discussed that morning. He therefore thought it 
would be best to adopt the suggestion of Mr. 
Fletcher. 
sent. (Hear, hear.) He had always been deeply The Rev. Dr. Aton said he should have no 
interested in the action of America in this matter ; | objection to have the matter postponed. 
and from circumstances that had come under his r. C. Regp, M. P., thougat it would be the 
own notice he had determined to use his best | wisest course to let the matter go to the autumnal 
endeavours to get councils of advice meeting—(Hear, hear)—as it affected the brethrep in 
when any difficulty occurred. In some cases of | the country more than those in London. 


After some further brief discussion, it was agreed 
to postpone the consideration of the subject to the 
1 —— the resolution being as follows : 
subject of councils of reference be recommitted 
and that the commit arran : 
for re-introduction at the autumnal 
Some formal resolutions of thanks to the readers 
of the papers during the meetings, to the Rev. Dr. 
Parker for the use of the Poultry Chapel, and to 
the Rev. Dr. Kennedy for his inaugural address and 
for his kind and courteous bearing in presiding over 
the meetings of the Union, were then passed, after 
which the chairman pronounced the benediction, 
and the session terminated. 


CONGREGATIONAL MEMORIAL HALL AND 
LIBRARY. 


LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 


The foundation-stone of this building, in Farring- 
don-street, was laid on Friday afternoon last. The 
enclosure fitted up for the reception of spectators 
was crowded in every part, the number of ladies 
present being very large. Amongst other occu- 

ts of the platform were Mr. J. Remington 

ills, Mr. 8. Morley, M. P., Mr. C. Reed, M. P., 
Mr. Lea, M. P., Mr. Charles Gilpin, M. P., the Rev. 
Dr. Halley, the Rev. T. Binney, Dr. Allon, Pro- 
fessor Hoppus, Mr. JohnCrossley, Mr. James 
Spicer, the Rev. J. H. Wilson, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Hannay, Mr. Edward Grimwade, Mr. J. C. 
Williams, Dr. Waddington, the Rev. Dr. Kennedy 
the Rev. David Thomas, Mr. T. R. Hill, &c. 

The proceedings commenced by the hymn, 
Shine, mighty God, on Britain shine,” being sung 
by all present. Mr. J. R. Mills then with the 
usual formalities laid the memorial stone, in which 
was deposited a bottle containing a copy of the 


following journals: Times, Daily News, Noncon- 
Sormist, kootieh * .— Builder ; as also 
English coins of the present year. 

Mr. Mixis then addressed the meeting, congra: 
tulating all present on having met together on that 
interesting occasion. They would recollect it was 
more than ten years ago since the meeting was held 
for the purpose of commencing the work they had 
just inaugurated, and during that time he could 
assure them no pains had been s to accom- 
a the object. In one respect their best efforts 
ailed: he referred to the abortive attempt to pur- 
chase a site in New Earl-street—but that was nct 
— any fault on their part; and they might now 
consider that failure as fortunate, inasmuch as the site 
they were now on was far moresuitable totheir object. 
He considered the proceedings had been governed 
by a Divine providence. The building was likely 
to answer every purpose for which it was intended ; 
of course they did not aim at absolute perfection. 
It was a matter of great gratitude to God that at 
the present time men were able to obey their own 
consciences ; and this was in a great measure owing 
to the labours and sufferings of thosefwhose memory 
that hall would commemorate. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. THomas Bixwey then offered prayer 
After a brief pause, it was announced that, as a 
photograph was to be taken of the company, it was 

irable that all should quietly keep their place 
for a short time. About five minutes suffi for 
that purpose. 
The Rev. Dr. Hauiey, Principal of New College, 
then proceeded to deliver an address bearing 
on the object they were met to promote. He 
commenced by ying tribute of respect to the 
memory of the late Dr. Vaughan, who, more than 
any other of their ministers had devoted himself 
with his strong intellect and ceaseless energy to the 
accomplishment of the 28 work they were en- 
gaged n. (Cheers. ) Dr. Vau been living 
@ wo have undoubtedly filled the speaker's 
— on that occasion, mg bade a mournful 
easure in occupying. and he had 
K ini in 
London and Manchester, and although they differed 
on some important questions, and, on two or three 
occasions took opposite sides before the public ; yet 
they were one in cordial attachment to 
the old Nonconformity with its conscien- 
tious fidelity, its primitive simplicity, and its evan- 
gelical doctrine. (Loud cheers.) Of the living pro- 
moters of the work, some were present whose 
generosity would not be forgotten. Une was absent 
throu ition (Mr. Joshua Wilson), who 
li provided the collection of books which 
would furnish the shelves of their capacious libra- 
ries. The hall was to be called Memorial,” be- 
cause by it would be commemorated the fealty 
paid to conscience and the service done to true 
reli, ion by the ministers who, at the cost of the 
livings an wipe A re very refused to comply with 
the oppressive conditions of the Act of Uniformity. 
oon from their churches, they preached 
where they could, in all sorta of places, in season 
and out of season, after church — on Sunday, 
and, as they grew bolder, during church hours; en- 
dur: rsecution with meekness and boldness. By 
their urs and sufferings they had founded that 
Protestant Nonconformity which had done more than 
anything else to — our religious liberties and 
civil freedom. (Cheers.) Had it not been for their 
Noncoformity what might have occurred in 1688, 
instead of the glorious Kevolution, or in 1714 instead 
of the accession of the House of Brunswick? (Loud 
cheers. ) Who, but for the various inffuences of that 
Nonconformity, direct and indirect, might that day 
have worn the crown and swayed the 
sceptre of their illustrious lady Queen Victoria. 
(Great applause.) Or what might now have been 


the state of Puritan America there been no 
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Nonconforming en to found its colonies. 
freedom to mould its institutions, or piety to teach 
ite vast ion? Might God grant that blood 
might never be shed by two nations so associated 
in such sacred bonds of union and peace! (Con- 
tinued applause. ) The best memorial of the 
ejected ministers was to be seen in their works, 
which remained to be studied in every page of 
ish history of the last two centuries ; but it 
was wished to have a more distinct and visible 
memorial. The old meeting-houses, with their 
severe and gery: style of architecture, lofty 
pulpits, an heavy eries, would soon become 
antiquities. A building would be erected service- 
able to themselves, and to those who might succeed 
them, in maintaining and promulgating the great 
principles for which their forefathers suffered— 
imarily for the sake of the principles, not of the 
people who heldthem. A complete Nonconformist 
ibrary was wanted, as was assistance and 
t for Nonconformist literature, offices 
for Nonconformist societies, and a commodious hall 
for Nonconformist assemblies—a home for Noncon- 
formist principles. (Cheers.) That want would 
be supplied in a manner and form commemorative 
of the men who worked and suffered for the t 
principles to the promotion of which the bull ding 
would be dedicated. But it would not be a memo- 
rial in the sense of the Albert and Scott memorials. 
As an illustration he would say they might raise 
a mighty tower, and on every side exhibit statues 
of the more distinguished ministers in a propriate 
acomb, St. 


P 
itions— aci St. — s; Dr. 
. hite, St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn; and Richard Baxter, who, not 
then having a benefice, preached his farewell 
sermon in St. Ann’s, Blackfriars ; and near them 
all the more distinguished ministers, both metro- 
politan and country, looking towards their respeS-. 
tive churches. They would include the two d- 
fathers of John Wesley; and he should hke to 
ask what good John Wesley would ever have done 
if it was not for his two ejected grandfathers? 
— cheers.) Wales might have a pinnacle of 
er own, _ he — ask — 2 Whose vocal 
organs could express the euphony sweetness of 
her gutterals and double consonants to pronounce 
the proper names of her persecuted Nonconformists. 
(Loud laughter and cheers.) But as they did not 
contemplate the erection of any such memorial 
tower, let him notice what they did propose. 
Useful service was their prim object, while 
secondary and subordinate to it they proposed in 
a commemorative form to express their and 
veneration for the ejected ministers. ‘‘ She hath 
done what she could,” said our Lord of Mary of 


Bethany. ‘‘ Verily I — unto you, Wheresoever 
this shall be preached hout the whole 

this also that she hath done shall be spoken 
of for a memorial 4 her. 3 lause.) The 

was not to preached t t the 
122 ver it 
was for the salvation of it 


ob indeed very secondary and subordinate, but 

not unworthy the express assurance of our 
blessed Lord, who condescended to promise an 
everlasting und universal memorial of her accept- 
able services. Might he not adduce the suthority 


ministers to pursue with ardour their Bibli 
ical studies. He would also like to see the 


hall 

spirit ministers whose history 
taught that simple forms of worship promoted 
fervent ion and ae religion. What 
ritual could made more earnest, Owen 
more spiritual, Howe more heavenly, Flavel 
more pathetic, Isaac Melrose more devout, 
Oliver Heywood i or Phili 


more laborious, — p 
Ste — er hy on 


in 
HH 


ious is of doctrine, as well 

as loving admiration of their example, I feel it a 

great henour, nearly at the close of a somewhat pro- 
pated Sat i 

y, but honestly and simply—(loud cheers) 

ee nen nf ag cng De page re 

1, to act with many friends who are 

memorial of their w a home for their 


for their li 
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That fidelity to conscience of which this resolution 
speaks with great fitness, has an element of much 
im ce inthe subsequent history of the civil 
and religious freedom of this country. What 
element of national strength and well-being is to be 
com with fidelity to conscience? (Cheers.) 
We honour the fidelity to conscience of many men 
who, 200 years ago, differed from the work of 
suffering that we commemorate to-day. We honour 


the fidelity to conscience of those who differ from 


us, and I am sure we feel that it would be ill for 
England if we only had the product of fidelity in 
one part of the community. Our Parliament is 
strong in the end, whatever may be its differences, 
because on both sides of the House, if I may use 
that expression here, whatever else there is, there 
is much more of fidelity to conscience. any 
ern | have its questions, its quarrellings deter- 
mined by the strength of passion or by the strength 
of arms, and the result cannot be — > 
(Hear, hear.), An enlightened conscience may do 
much havoc, and may occasion great temporary 
wrong to individuals or classes, but give me an un- 
enlightened conscience far sooner than a spirit of 
mere tyranny or of mere passion in the conduct of 
human affairs. (Cheers. ) 


Mr. Samvet Moriey, M. P., being loudly called 
for said he had not intend to address 
the assembly, but at all events he would 


second the resolution. To him individually the 
value which attached to the building they were 
about to erect lay in the direction of service. He 
regarded the building as the embodiment, so far as 
the material structure was concerned, of the work 
they had to do, and he believed they had work to 
do. He hoped that in that building, when erected, 
many of their wisest and most earnest men would 
meet, not only to consider how they could best give 
their testimony, but how they could Best 
work for the good of the le amongst 
whom they were living. (Hear, hear.) There 
never was a time at which there was greater 
need for earnest service than at the present moment. 
He hoped to see a impetus given to the spirit 
of serious effort which he believed attached espe- 
cially to the Nonconformist bodies of this country. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Joux Crossiey, in supporting the resolu- 
tion, expressed a hope that the bui would be 
speedil 1 in order that it might serve the 
ends which t * all 41 ired, and which 
had been so ably set f by Dr. Halley. 

Mr. CARL RAD, M. P., hailed the inaugura- 
tion of that memorial stone as marking the place 
where their yo men, meeting with their friends, 
could be taught to hold their distinctive principles. 
He hoped, amongst the plans of the committee, 
there would be some arrangement made for the 
gathering of young men to learn from the veterans 
in the service, for he feared that year by year many 
of their youth were losing their regard for the truths 
‘Oboes which their predecessors had suffered. 

eers. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 


A letter, ex ing regret at his inability to be 
resent, was 22 from Mr. „ Hadfield, 
P., in which, after expressing or inabilit 

to be present, the writer congratulated the frien 
of the Memorial Hall in having overcome all diffi- 
culties, and in having 4 unched this enter- 
rise. They were fortunate indeed in having the 
elp and supervision of the honoured chairman, net 
only for his munificent liberality, but for the skill 
patience which he had shown for years, until 
they had reached the stage which was to be that 
day consummated. They believed that not only 
themselves, but unborn generations would be 


blessed in that good work. 
The following resolution was proposed yy the 
Roo Rev. Davip 


Mr. ALFRED Rooker, by the 


The proceedings concluded by the com . 
ing the National Anthem. 4 pony Ses 
DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILDING. 

The 1 iculars relative to the 
building when finished. The style will be gothic 
of the early decorated period: 


various societies in the denomination ; 
a library, 58 ft. 4a, © ; a hall for meet- 
aa SS, ST y 45ft., w be used for 
ic worship, and, with , will accommodate 

; a 1s entrance-hall and stair 

case, with from F street ; a commo 


and passages 
les, and the 


; the 
finials, and 
high to top of iron 


4. 


The builders are Messrs. Jackson and Shaw, whose 
tender, amounting to 27,658/., was accepted for the 
erection of the building. 

The architects are Messrs, John Tarring and Son, 69, 
Basinghall-street, London, E. C. 

The area of freehold ground purchased is 9, 000 ft. 
at a cost of 28,000/. ; and, if all promised subscrip- 
tions are paid up and a few additional contributions 
obtained, the committee are hopeful that the new 
hall will be opened free of debt. 


THE OLDEN NONCONFORMITY. 


We have given elsewhere a brief outline of the 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown’s paper on this subject at 
the Cannon-street Hotel on Friday evening. Sub- 
joined are a few extracts from the address itself, 
which has subsequently reached us. 


THE ANGLICAN ESTABLISHMENT. 


Our English Nonconformity has in all ages, and 
under all conditions, one simple test—the impossi- 
bility of believing that the English establishment of 
religion is anything even faintly like the institution 
which Christ meant to establish when He set u 
His visible kingdom in the world. The En lish 
Establishment stands by itself. There is nothing 
like it on the face of the earth ; nothing like it in 
some of its nobler features and forces ; nothing like 
it, thank God, in its baser. It was a Church made 
for the people by their rulers, and after no pattern 
shown to them in the Mount—(Hear, hear)—but it 
was made—and this is a strong side of it, and has 
rooted it so deeply in the very structure of English 
society—it was made after a constitutional fashion 
the three estates of the realm, the Commons, with 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, combining in con- 
stitutional order to establish it, placing it under the 
earthly headship of the monarch, and securing to 
themselves the supreme authority over it to the end 
of its days, which is coming soon. (Laughter) It 
is the creature of the State as no other Church is 
the creature of the State; but let us not be blind to 
the fact that this has conferred on it a national 
character, and mixed it up in all the movements of 
our national life, in a way which has been fraught 
with the most important consequences both to the 
Church, the nation, and to those who have carried 
on their spiritual work outside her pale. The 
Church of England has been from the first a pro- 
foundly political institution. (Cheers.) It has 
mixed itself up with all the interests and activities 
of our political life. And so far well. If there is 
to be an Establishment, I am free to confess that I 
would desire a thorough Establishment, an Estab- 
lishment founded, guided, governed, as ours has 
been by the constitutional authority in the State. 
Medieval Churchmen would look with dire horror, 
could they rise again, at the kind of thing which an 

lish Parliament can create and baptise as a 
Christian Church. To them the Church is essen- 
— a self-existent, self-governing community, 
teacher of all political communities, ruler of all 
political communities, but absolutely incapable, 
without forfeiting the very name of Church, of ac- 
cepting from political communities its doctrines, 
discipline, and the law of its life. Do not think, I 
pray you, that the Anglican Establishment, to 
which our fathers were ready to die rather than 
conform, was simply the old Medieval Church with 
a Royal instead of a Papal head. The whole thin 
was set in an entirely new key. The constitu 
political authorities in the State took in charge the 
establishment and ent of the truth and the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus in this English land. 
We may grieve, as would Medieval Churchmen, as 
do modern High Churchmen, over the degradation 
of Christian ideas and of the Christian spirit in- 
volved in the very existence of such a worldly, rich, 
2 prelatical, Erastian institution as this. 

t its special character has had one result. 
It has kept it alive. I mean alive with the life of 
the nation. It has kept up a free circulation of the 
juices of its national life in its limbs and organs, 
and presents it at this day, in t of vitality, in 
very favourable contrast to the Churches in Europe, 
which, born at the same time, were not welded in, 
so to speak, as ours has been with their national 
political life. Much as I sadden over the miseries 
and the wrongs of which the English Establishment 
has been the parent, I can conceive of something 
still worse, far worse, for : @ powerful 
Church, highly endowed, and free to govern itself, 
and to press the oke of spiritual tyranny on our 
English necks. From that the founders of our 
Establishment delivered us. They have given us a 
Latitudinarian Church, whose doctrine is just as 
elastic as the lay theological intellect, and whose 
discipline is a farce ; but, bad as it is, it is better 
than the ecclesiastical deg which, had their 
army triumphed, the h Presbyterian party 
woud have crushed upon us in its room. You re- 
member Bailler in the Westminster Assembly, on 
the debate on the elderships. This is a point of 
high consequence, and upon no other we (the Pres- 
byterians) expect so great difficulty, except alone 
Independency, wherewith we purpose not to meddle 
in haste, till it please God to advance our army, 
which we expect will much assist our arguments.“ 
We must take just views of history. There is one 
thing worse than an Erastian Establishment, and 
that is an Establishment in which priest—writ 
large or small—presbyter, or Pope is supreme. We 
have suffered enough at the hands of the Establish- 
ment, Christianity has suffered enough ; but let us 
do it what justice we may. It has managed to 
maintain a Ir relation between the 
outward truth of Christianity and our political life. 
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To maintain a vital relation between the inner spirit | 


of Christianity and our national progress, was a 
task committed to yet more sacred hands—the 
ted and despised Noncon- 
formists. ( ) 
THE PURITANS AND CALVINISM. 
—— is the — now to down their Calvinism. 
, without question, was strongly Cal- 
vinistic. I, for one, thank God that it was so 
But there was room in the elder Nonconformity for 


the widest varieties of belief and culture. ohn 
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INFLUENCE OF THE ELDER NONCONFORMISTS ON THE 
NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
There is yet one point on which a word must be 


said in closing—the influence which the elder Non- 


of elevation, of „„ pace eg 
the 2 are, alas 


terises our domestic, 
There can be no question, 
abundant and conclusive, that it was a foul world, 
as well as a tyrannous world, which our 
fathers rose up in judgment. 
question—the proofs are happil 

aud conclusive—that the victory of the Non- 


can be ne 
abundunt 


and it breathed its — through society. 0 
Commonwealth was t 


and striven, 


had never 
with sevenfo 


purity 
mestic fidelity, the domestic courtesy and 

the culture, the dignity of the elder Non- 
couformity, lived on. It betook itself with the 
Nonconformists of the second exodus to quiet, 
godly country homes, and was nursed and 
cherished there by godly Nonconformist ministries, 
in and pain as most noble things are 
cherished, until it had lent a tinge to the whole 
middle-class life of England, a ti of domestic 
purity, of self-restraint, of dignity, of piety, 
whi it bears to this day, and which 
God grant that it may bear while England 
.endures. It is a dreary mistake to imagine 
that all the virtue, or even the most precious part 
of the virtue of the life of the Commonwealth was 
swept away by that French 2 of the Restora- 
tion 


. We read about the Court life of Charles II., 
and think that it is 


But what is the 
Court life to the country life of a nation? (Cheers.) 
It is as the coat to the man. Never mind the coat, 
see what kind of a man is beneath. And I say the 
reformation, for reformation it which the 
elder Nonconformists t, be itself with 
the Nonconformists of 1662 to the wilderness. It 
left courts and camps, and sheltered itself in quiet 
country homies, in county halls and farmhouses, 
among the gentry, in u rooms, in towns among 
the tradesmen, in — ’ cottages, and in misers 
huts, and there it brought an element inestimably 
recious into our national life, It made the great 
= party, from 1662 till our own day, 
the champion of order, cleanliness, sobriety, chas- 
tity, h , and liberty. Born in sorrow and 
nursed in ion, it has not been afraid to suffer 
ae Bagi, ond Se yin, by He oun pie oad eae 
ce, es van in w now 
— whole 7 — Pm — 2 
itation, it taugh vernment its respon- 
sibility ; it has taught aristocracy ite duty, and 
democracy its power. It has taught the State the 
law of Conservative progress; it has taught the 
Church charity and the voluntary principle : and it 
prays us now, with its worn, countenance, full 
of noble endurance and conquering faith, 
to carry on and to fick alm the are same strength, 
wi 


and with the same aim, the en ise of 
the Gospel—to make this earth kingdom. of 
heaven,—uhless we ate prepared to d our- 
selves, before God and man, unworthy of our noble 
tradi our illustrious ancestry 

rable and glorious history. (Loud 
cheering. ) 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The fifty-third — 1, r 
held on Tuesday evening, May 7, in Poultry C 
bal area ad ts See bce 
by uel Morley, Esq., M. P. After devotional 
exercises, which were conducted by the Rev. J. 
Ww and the Rev. W. Cuthbertson, 
The Rev. J. H. Witsow read the report of the 
: for the past year, of which the 
has sustained, 
o and per- 
home mission 


our ever memo- 
and continued 


iven from the journals 

> successful labour. An 
agent in M hshire, who is working amongst 
a very dark mining population, says :— 

Since the long ev commenced I have entered 
on continuous and services. We had six weeks 
of this kind, without intermission, and six weeks with 
partial rest. I thought that as the theatrical company 
paraded the streets by day, announcing their perfor- 
mances at night, and as the public-houses are open 
Sunday and Saturday, and often 1 surely some- 
thing ought to be done to induce sinners to seek for 
salvation. Hence these special They have 
been most successful, Not only have the meetings 
bevy largely attended, but such has been the impression 
produced, that the attendance at the chapel has in- 
creased from fifty to 350 persons, and many have been 
saved. In different parts of the country a great re- 


A few exam are 


ligious awakening has taken place. 


by | Bibles—and thank God they had 


A missionary in Somerset writes :— 

The Divine blessing has attended our labours during 
the past year. Our lay preachers are employed on 
Sabbath. 8 often travel long distances to preach 


the Gospe or a while we have been holdin cial 
services—about fifteen a week—some early in ihe nets 


ing, and some at night. Prayer has been heard, and 
nineteen souls have been added to the church. Our 


8 stations have been all stirred, and I have had 
o get help from neighbouring ministers and evange- 
An evangelist in Sussex reports :— 
Since December, 1870, I have recorded over thirty 
—— 1 a ——— 

0 P A m : only twenty- 
nnn ae — into the fellowship of the — 
the others being in the classes for inquirers in the 
meantime, 
Though there are other accounts of an equally en- 
— character, some of the agents complain 
that little apparent effect is produced by their 
labours. There is yet much heathenism in England, 
and reports published, as the result of official in- 
quiries into the moral, social, and religious condi- 
tion of are most appalling. The testimony 
of the J. C. Ryle, recently quoted in one of 
our Supplements, is then uced, and the testi- 
mony of one of the agents of the society referred to. 
He gives the particulars of fourteen villages in 
Warwickshire where there is little or no Gospel. 
The committee express regret that, in the midst of 
so much usefulness, and when the claims on the 
society are so , there income should be far 
short of the expenditure. No doubt this has arisen 
in some degree from the falling away,cf legacies, and 
from the fact that county associations are now re- 
serving all their own funds for their own work— 
those funds having increased from 7,800/. in 1860, 
to 18,0001. in 1872, or since the Home Missionary 
Society was closely associated with them ; but this 
great and encouraging increase is, to a large extent, 

ependent for its permanency on the Home Mis- 
sionary Society * — to continue to give an 
additional third of this amount from its own re- 
sources ;. and the committee express their belief 
that this has only to be stated to enlist the prac- 
tical La ey of the churches in London, and of 
friends to do all that is required of them in the 
eventful times in which we live. (Cheers.) 

W. R. Spicer, Eeq., read the financial state- 


ment, from which it that last year’s 
balance amounted to . 16s. 7d. ; that the in- 
come was 6,590/. ; that the iture was 6,012/. 

at the end of 


ls. Id.; and that there was a 
the i of 5791. 108. 10d. Stock of the 
value of 2,1 had been sold during the year. 
The CHAIRMAN said that whatever their jdiffe- 
rences of opinion on many subjects, on the object 
they had met to promote—whether they were doing 
their duty in the midst of the population of this 
land, there ought to be no difference. Their object 
was not as a Christian society to get up distinct 
0 isations, or to establish churches with all the 
rly arrangements connected with them, but to 
suggest and devise methods, often very crude and 
— 2 by which they could get at the 
with a view to influence them, not in seek to 
make men and women nalists, but Chris- 
tians. (Cheers.) There never was a time when 
the of such a society was more needed, 
their object was to encourage the doing of 
the work through county associations, and he hoped 
the day would come when they would have no 
direct — own, in consequence of the 
work being by the churches in the country. 
(Cheers.) Never were the working classes more 
ous or getting a larger share of the general 
prosperity. needed advice and counsel not 
ing neighbours, but from hearty and 


syarpathinng rend who would try to induce 
to husband 


their and to be 
ee ee (A 
uence 


ple 


the rainy day. Their 
the people would tell the more 
themselves in their social condition, 
therefore he felt that in the class of agents, or 
evangelists, they were now sending amongst them, 


3 


their own 
7 em, they had precisel 
class of men whom he liked © — 4 


in work of this kind, and ed 
(Loud The multiplied a hun 


the cottagers 


fold 
These men were moving about amo 
homes in the r and * er 
© Bible to give 
read to and ed with them, and 
ife of the working class 
; and he was persuaded that they could 
to promote the substantial 
of the people, and advance the interests of the 
1 
ety arose 
ent of its 
f ; they were y weakened 
in their work by the fact that religious bodies in 
England were clashing with each other in the race 
Our opportunities of usefulness are sufficient! 
ample for all; and yet we never put down a churc 
without two or three excellent es of men coming 
2 down theirs. We are all impressed with the 
ef that we each have a testimony to offer ; and so 
we fight and contend with each other. hter and 
—— This is a system which leads bitter 
antagonism between congregations, and estrangements 
and conflicts result instead of the churches fot Christ 
con with the common enemy. We each profess 
2 — — of life to offer to the spiritually 
; we are 0 our- 
selves as to the size and — of the r ve 
them. (Applause.) This was the subject of considéra- 


gress 
coun 
class 


tion at a meeting at which various opinions were exe 
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pressed; I do not know whether we made much pro- 
gress, but 1 believe we made some in the direction 
hat some remedy ought if possible to be provided. 
I refer to it to-night, not for the purpose of dogma- 
tising, but — to say that I am less disposed than 
ever to contend this evening for any ‘‘ism,” and | 
include my own in the number. I know something of 
the condition of our country villages; and it is dis- 
to me to see the miserable condition of 
ministers and people in some of them; and this is a 
particular difficulty with which we have to deal. There 
are several ministers in places where there is only room 
for one; and if these congregations were only brought 
together there would in six months be a strong and 
rfect contrast for the better to what now exists. 
(Cheers.) We ought to endeavour to devise a remedy 
for this. I see that there are some admirable men 
who in speaking about union with other churches 
ive it as their opinion that before closer univn can 
brought about it can only be by some others get- 
ting to eaveo—(laughter)—but without wishing chat 
any should leave the earth, I do thiok that some 
agreement could be come to on the subject to which I 
have adverted. I do not believe that this remark is 
applicable to the work of this Home Missionary So- 
ety. Loan assert that the committee of the society 
would never dream of going into any village where 
they found that the Gospel was faithfully preached. 
We. should go any distance rather than spend money 
upon such a district, or, what is a thousand times more 
important, Jead to an expenditure of loss of temper, 
conflict, and bitterness that is inevitable to this unhappy 
sort of antagonism. (Loud cheers.) 
He was thankful to say that never a month passed 
without some evidence of the excellence of the ser- 
vice rendered by the agents of this society, and they 
had, therefore, the encourageinent to prosecute 
their labours with unabated zeal. (Cheers.) 

The Rey. WX. Tuomas, of Leeds, moved that the 
report be adopted, printed, and published, and that 
the list of names which were afterwards read be 
appointed the committee for the year. After stating 
that he had taken a practical interest in some 
mission work in the West Riding of Yorkshire for 
sixteen years, he gave some details of the efficient 
way in which the work was carried on in that part 
of the country. In some parts of the country, 
where were their larger churches, more was being 
done in home mission work in the surrounding 
districts than used to be done some years ago. They 
had mission rooms, and lay preaching had been 
called into exercise, such as used not to be the case 
formerly. Christian men fand women were now to 
be found going from house to house, and- doing 
mission work of the very best kind. As to the 
work in the rural districts, their sympathy, money 
contributions, and prayers were uired to the 
utmost. Their friends who lived in these scattered 
districts were not yet likely to become self-sustain- 
ing churches for some time ; and those who were 
more favourably situated must not expect that in a 
given time this could§be accomplished, Then they 
must take into account that the population was in 
many places decreasing from year to year, the most 
active of the young people of sexes being 
drawn to the large towns and industrial centres. Mr. 
Thomas also referred to the character of the preach- 
ing in the Church of England in some of those 
places where they had their mission stations, and 
also mentioned one or two cases of oppression which 
had been exercised towards Nonconformists and 

i because during the time of church- 


their 

rates they had spoken against them, and at a recent 
period for rpeakin in support of the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. ith facts such as he 


had cited, he could confidently appeal for increased 
liberality on behalf of this home mission work, for 
they had a right staff of Christian agents 
honestly labouring to promote the kingdom of God 
in righteousness, and joy, and peace in the Holy 
Ghost. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. W. A. WRiGc ey, of Carlisle, in seconding 
the motion, briefly referred to the work they were 
carrying on in Cumberland, and to the which 
had been infused amongst them by a deputation 
from Lancashire, headed by Mr. Morley. The 
assistance of that society, and also that from Lanca- 
shire, was of the grea benefit. He said they 
were spending more than 500/. in the year, and 
stated that from notes that had been made for a 
conference at Cockermouth, it ap that five of 
their evangelists had held dnring the Preceding. ear 
741 meetings for the purpose of reading the Bi fe to 
the people ; four had 5,917 visits; three had 
read the Scriptures at 4,412 distinct times ; five had 
distributed 5,722 Gospel tracts; and one had tra- 
velled in the discharge of his duties 1,100 miles. He 
also spoke of the substantial character of the work 
which was done, stating that at one station it was 
ry that fourteen persons had given their hearts 
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The Rev. Dr. Parker proposed the second reso- 
lution, which, while deploring the amount of spiri- 
tual destitution still vailing among the rural 
1 of England, acknowledged the Divine 

lessing which had attended the agencies of this 
society. In the course of his speoch he referred to 
the remarkable awakening of the agricultural mind, 
and Pee that our farm-labourers had the right 
sort of leaders 


I find that the leaders of this agricultural movement 
are, generally speaking, n men and women who 
have been found out by some Home Missionary Asso- 
ciation—the breath of the Gospel has passed over them, 
and they have lived under its benediction. And it will 
always be found to be so. Where there is Christian life 
there will be found to be other life; where there is reli- 
— feeling there will be the most generous and noble 

eeling in all possible directions. I rejoice when any 
movement, political or social, falls into the hands of 
men who know the golden rule, having studied it at 
the foot of the cross. Now that the agricultural mind 
has been waked up, we must take care what sort of men 
we send, There are critical men in the villages - men who 
have their heads on their shoulders while they are fol- 
‘owing the plough. The men who organise such move- 
ments as these will bring their common sense with them 
when they come to the village chapel on Sundays. I 
believe we shall go right if we sand these men who are 
deeply learned in the original language—human nature. 
Human nature is the universal tongue; be who can 
speak to the human heart speaks all languages. 
(Cheers.) Tears have no grammar—pathos cannot be 
declined as a substantive, or conjugated as a verb. 
There is an accent about a true life which men in- 
stantly know, and to which in general they instantly re- 
spond. The men whom we send must be men who 
know human life, who have been knocked about in the 
great world, have been broken and chipped—have suf- 
fered much, and are able to to men words which 
go straight into the heart. I don't wish to send men 
who shall be able to compete with the Established 
clergy in social status or technical culture. In some 
cases we are none the worse for a contrast. Sometimes 
the simplest man may cause those who have been 
slumbering out their Httle day, and have not realised 
the necessity of toiling through their golden hours, to 
arouse themselves—may provoke these to see what the 

can do in their way to serve the interests of the Churo 


of Christ; and sometimes when these greater men make 
the attempt they find themselves unexpectedly worsted [ 


in the contest. 

They had heard a very touching description of 
home. If home were so rich in associations and 
traditions, what should they say about their 
brethren who had left it to dwell in foreign lands? 
They must not forget those men who had bid adieu 
to the place of their father’s sepulchre, who had 
Glagped their mother’s" hand for the last time, who 
had touched the old arm-chair perhaps never to 
touch it again, isolated their lives for the Lord 
Jesus, and found a home for Christ’s sake in other 
lands. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Epmoyp,in supporting the resolution, 
referred to the triad of immortal parables spoken 
by our Lord, and which, in his view, be 
taken as one parable. In the Old Testament the 
shepherd was seen ing the s ; they lived 
now in the dispensation of the Spirit, illustrated 
by the gentle woman who, with lighted candle, 
was searching the house for the lost piece of silver ; 
and they looked forward with hope to the day 
when the Father's love would be manifested in 
the uprising of the great heart of poor humanity, 
saying, I will arise, and go to my Father.” 
a: use. ) 

e Rev. Dr. HEALy, of Straight University, gave a 
sketch of the home missionary work in which he 
had been engaged in the United States, and re- 
ferred to the amounts contributed in that country, 
where he said he knew persons mort their 
pw to provide means to give to the cause of 

, and mentioned the case of a young girl of 
sixteen, who had arranged to work an extra hour 
every day to enable her to give 100 dollars to this 
object. Had . a spirit of self-sacrifice largely 
manifested, the funds of this society would be 
very largely increased. (Cheers.) 

On the motion of Mr. Sryciarr, a vote of thanks 
was presented to the Chairman. 


Mr. Mont, in ing, said he could not 
allow the opinion to go abroad that the contributions 
to this society were the measure of what was done 
for this cause, fir to that sum must be added the 
funds of the local cies. At the same time, he 
should rejoice in » tee increase of the funds of 
this society, in the operations of which he took a 
very lively interest, 

1 The proceedings were concluded with the doxo- 
ogy. 


LONDON CITY MISSION. 


The annual meeting of Wie y was held on 
Thursday, May in Exeter | under the presi- 
dency of R. C. L. n, Eeq. The hall was not 
—_ filled, but there was u very large attendance. 

he proceedings , a8 usual, by singing, 
after which the Rev. John Robinson offered prayer. 

The CHAIRMAN, in the course of his openin 
speech, said: We are on the of the wave ; an 
we may truly thank God who so lengthened 
our cords ; but we must remember that sometimes 


extension is a cause of weakness, and whilst we 


rejoice that the cords are Jepgthened, we have need 
to pray that the dete may he strengthened. 


Now, everything that is human, even h it is 
Divine in its origin, has a tendenoy to degenerate ; 
and I believe, if we are not very careful, this 
great mission wi 8 .— It the tendency is 
not resisted, we become secular, and forget 
the great object for which the mission was 
established by ite noble founders, at the head 
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of whom were Sir Fowell Buxton, Mr. Nasmytli, 
Mr. Baptist Noel, and others. Let us remember 
that the great object of the mission is not te re- 
claim profligates of both sexes, though our Ra- 
sionaries do send many to refuges, and do persuade 
many who are living together unmarried to a 
Nor is it always our object to reclaim drun 8, 
though many drunk are freclairtied: Not te 
reform thieves, though many thieves have become 
honest men. Then, again, it is not our object to 
cap yee cleanliness, but I believe that this mission 

as done more to promote cleanliness in the habita- 
tions of the poor than can be well imagined. Again, 
let me ‘say that the mission is not expected to effect 
the conversion of London. We have no such ex- 
pectation as that; but what we do desire is to 
earry the message to every one who will re- 
ceive our naries. Of course, if people shut their 
doors against them, they cannot deliver the m 
unleas it be by thrusting a tract under the door, or 
something of that kind. I am sure they leave no 
stone unturned to gather in afew, and if possible 
many, from the midst of an ungodly people, to the 
glory of our common Lord and Saviour. It those 
persons who have perhaps rendered a “prt home 
to society by examining the reports of various in. 
stitutions would scrutinise ours, they would find 
that as much goes to the direct work of the society 
as in the case of any institution in the country, and 
perhaps more than in most. (Cheers.) 

The Rey, J. Ganwoop then read ions of the 
annual report, which acknowledged with tude 
the p made by the society casing the year. 
The annual income was stated to be 40,598/., and 
the expenditure 40,223/. 188., leaving a balatice of 
374“. 138. IId. There were also additional recei 
for the Disabled Missionaries Fund. The num! 
of visits paid by the society’s missionaries 
the year was said to be 2,210,221; to the sick an 
dying, 235,113; Scriptures distributed, 7,151 j 
tracts, 3,187,038 ; books lent, 47,513; indoor 
meeti and Bible-classes held, 38,711 ; 
attendance at these, 1,071,145; attendance at 2,856 
outdoor services, 310,728; new communicants, 
1,503 ; restored to church communion, 313 ; fami- 
lies induced to commence family prayer, 598 ; drun- 
kards reclaimed, 1,227 ; unmarried couples induced 
to — ¢ 291; fallen women admitted to nary 
restored to their homes, or otherwise rescued, 541 ; 
shops clesed on the Lord’s day, 184. 

e Rev. Epwarp GARBETT, in moving thé 
adoption of the report, said there were two truths 
that stood out prominently upon the surface of the 
* One of these was the existence in the heart 
of the metropolis of an enormous evil; and the 
other was the possession of a sufficient remedy. 
The evil was the existence of vast masses among 


| the ‘population who had relapsed into 
a state of darkness, and were living views 
hope, because without God in the wor * 
0 


The Rev. DowaLp Fraser, D. D., seconded the 
resolution in an eloquent speech, in which he dwelt 
upon 

The Rev. Canon Nisper, rector of St. Giles’s, 
moved the following resolution :— 


„ encouraged by the fact that the in- 
creased efforts of mission have thie year, for the Sas 
time for a long period, exceeded the requirements needed for 
the increase in the population of the m lis, desires to be 
animated to still more vigorous efforts both to provide for 
the visitation of the constantly ing masses of the 
people, and also to continue the past year’s in over- 

1 
still 


y 
ng former neglects with reference to the old tion 
rr 


He said he had lately made inquiries of the city 
missionaries working in his parish, with a view of 

ining the attendance of the people at places 
of worship, and the result was that ninety per cent. of 
the adult population never attended any place of 
worship whatever. He was glad to bear testimony 
tothe value of the labours of the missionaries of the 
London City Mission. He had lately inquired of 
those in his district whether they were often re- 
fused, and it appeared that they were only refused 
in seven per cent. of the families whom they sought 
to visit. 

Mr. W. S. Atte, M. P., in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that he had long entertained a peculiar 
affection for the London City Mission, because he 
had been taught as a child by a holy mother to love 
it. He admired it especially for the broad basis on 
which it stood. The London City missionaries, he 
believed, were far better friends of the working 
men of the metro than any political agitators or 
infidel lecturers. What the men and women wanted 
to make them happy was religion, not Republicanism. 

The Rev. J. FLEemino, in moving a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, bore testimony to the value of the 
labours of the missionaries of the society, and said 
that the which they carried to the homes 
they visited would prove the truest safeguard to 
the Government the throne of the country. 

The Rev. Saul Couey, in seconding the resolu 
tion, seid he believed that every effort was made 
by the society to select true and godly men as their 
agents—not men who were like the statues on a 
staircase, holding out a globe of light, but never 
feeling a beam themselves; or like the marble 
lions in the Alhambra, that were continually pour- 
ing forth water but never tasting it. They were 
men who had themselves experienced the blessing 
of God’s religion in their own hearts, and were 
therefore able to speak blessing to others. 

The vote was carried and briefly acknowledged 
by the chairman, and the proceedings were brought 
to a close with the Benediction. 
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MASON AND HAMLIN’S CABINET ORGANS. 


ON BBO LOA Le ALD Ah eh eh hk 


7 "a an —k—[' —— SS — 


Messrs. METZLER and CO. have the pleasure to announce that they have made arrangements with the MASON and HAMLIN ORGAN 


COMPANY for the SOLE AGENCY for the Sale of their Instruments in the United Kingdom. 


Messrs. Merzier and Co. have shown these 


Instruments to a few of the most eminent professional men in London, and have received the following Testimonials in their favour :— 


2, Manchester-square, Jan. 28, 187 


Gentlemen,—I entertain the highest opinion of Mason and Hamlin's Cabinet Organs. The tone is mellow and free from reediness, the touch exoellent; and 


altogether I believe these Instruments are destined to be very popular in this country, 
Messrs. Metzler and Co., Great Marlborough-street. 


— — 


Yours truly, 
JULIUS BENEDICT. 


The 1 of the Ameri Organs which I have examined at Messrs. Metzler and Co.'s are remarkably sweet and even-toned throughout the various 
registers, and are free from mony of the obj I have hitherto entertained of Manual Reed Instruments. Moreover, they have a good touch, and are capable 
of some charming effects and pleasing com tions. The appearance of these organs in solid 8 and brightly gilt pipes in front, is greatly in their 


favour. Altogether, I can very strongly recommend these Instruments. WM. SPA 


2 Messrs. Metzler and Co. 


K, Mus, D., Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 
Sydenham, 8.E., 23rd Jan., 1872. 


Gentlemen,—I have played upon several of your “ Mason and Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs, and consider them to be very satisfactory Instruments. The tone 


is exceedingly sweet, the speech quick, and the manipulation easy, 


Faithfully yours, 
W. J. WESTBROOK. 


I have just tried and examined several of Mason and Hamlin's Organs at Messrs. Metzler and Co,’s, and I find the tone to be unusually mellow, sweet, 


and equal. o touch of the Instrument is also light, elastic, and free from lumpiness. 


EDWARD J. HOPKINS. 


Jan. 22, 1872. Organist to the Hon. Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple. 


I have a very high opinion of the ‘‘ Mason and Hamlin Cabinet 41 Although the sounds are produced from reeds, the quality of tone is extremely rich and 
sympathetic, almost equa! to that obtained from pipes. It is very easy to blow, and great effects are pony by the Automatic Swell. The octave coupler and sub-bass 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


At the request of Messrs. Metzler and Co., we have tried and examined several of Messrs. Mason aud Hamlin's Cabinet Organs, and we find the tone of these 


be 
best substitute for a pipe organ. 


a ae — . — — — —— | 


Gentlemen, —I bave al 


; and, if they only persevere, they will be amply rewardod. 
Co., Great Marlborough - street. 0 


— — — — — — — 


Prices Twenty to Two Hundred Guineas. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE ON 


full, powerful, and of agreeable quality, with an absence of reedjness ; the erticulation is rapid, and the tough very good. They a to us to be the 


BRINLEY RICHARDS, 
RICHARD REDHEAD. 
HENRY W. GOODBAN. 


13th Feb., 1872. 


entertaiped the opinion that Mason and Hamlin'e Cabinet Organs are of the very best glass of that description of Instrument. The 
ht and y | hee Those Instruments that are supplied with pedals give the amateur every opportunity of becoming acquainted with 


Believe me, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
é J. L. HATTON, 


— — 


APPLICATION. 


METZLER AND G O., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


PIA O E BSOCIET I. 


The FIFTY-SIXTH PUBLIC ANNIVERSARY of the 
_ | Peace —— will + in 1 — Moor · 
T COLLEGE, Milton-on. | 14 on Tuxspay Evanine, May let. 

— — — Daughters of Congregational | The Chairwill be taken by JOSEPH W. PEASE, Esq, 
Ministers. TRUSTEES. M. F, at Half-past Six o'clock. 

W. H. Conyers, Esq., Leeds. | Alfred Rooker,Esq ,Plymouth. | The Meeting will be addressed by Rev. Robert Moffat, 

W. S jun, Bea, Esq., | D.D.; Rer. Dr. Healy, President of Straight University 

Liverpoct. M. P.; Richard, 


M.R.C.8., &c., Gravesend. | New Orleans; J. A. Mundella, Esq, M. P. 
Edward Crossley, Esq., Hali- Thomas Spalding, Esq., Hast- Bag, M.P.; Rev. Dr. — Thomas Seana, thee: Rev. 
fax. * — N T. . Pattison. 
Charles Jupe, Feq., Mere, —— . ty ats 
: P., Joshua Wil „ Tun- RITISH and FORKIGN SAILORS’ 
en. K B : 


"GENERAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. The Rev. Dr. PARKER, of the Poultry Chapel, will (p. v. 
Curnman—Rev. JOSHUA C. HARBIGON. preach the ANNIVERSARY. SERMON for this’ Society, se 
Rev. R. Balgarnie, Scar- Arthur Marshall, Eeg., Horn- the CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, EGCLESTON. 


borough. N SQUARE, Pimlico, on Tu 
Rev. G. 8. Barrett, B.A., Mark Martin, Esq., Graves- on TunsDAY Evenine, May 2ist 


Norwich. end. ; Service to commence at Seven o'clock. 
„Joseph Beasley, Black- Rev. J. Pillans, Camberwell. ; 
= Rev. Joba Stoughton, D.D,, 3 MAY, 1872. 
„ Kensington. I DAYS ef UNITED PRAYER and 
Southampton. * Thomas, B. A., THANKSGIVING in reference to the Present Condi- 
Rev. C. Clemauce, B. A., Not- Rev Alex. Tl MA, tion of Christian Nations and to the Condition of the Jews, 


Mahomedans, and the Heathen World. 


miagham. 
T. L. Devitt, Esq., U Greenwich. In harmony with the sn ions arising out of a correspon- 
Clapton. * wart Rev. J. Viney, Highgate, Hon. deuce between Dr. Merle d’Aubigné and Mr. care am 
Rev. James Fleming, said Sec. of Lewisham School. 1. That the Week beginning Sunnay, the 19th May, and 


tish-town. J.Kemp Welch, Esq.,C ending the 25th, be set f ial b 
Rev. G. L. Herman, rr! 5.5, White, Esq , — 2 Chri throughout the Sadi ike the chote choke’ T 
ss . 2. That not only where ble public meetings fi 
Thomas Scrutton, as 20, Dunster-house, Mincing-lane, E.C prayer should be id but dt ora — private oad cecil 
prayers should specially be offered up. 
8. That the subject’ of Intercessory Prayer should form 
prominent topic in the Sermons preached and Addresses 
given on SuNDAY, the 19th May. 


The Central ings in London will be held, God willing, on 


A May 19, at 3 o'clock, at 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
Chairman, Hon. A. Kinnaird, M. P. 
Monday Morni 

FREE 


May 20, at 1! o'clock, at 


ASONS’ HALL. 
mort effec Joseph Tritton, Esq 
Phere} 21, at 7 o'clock, at 
but an allow- ALL. 
rich oe deur May 24th, at 7 o'clock, at 
Managers wil 8 HALL. 
pe heertenege Chairman, Hugh M. Matheson, Esq. 
advantages to Saturday Morni 25, at 11 o’clock, at 
render available FREEMASONS’ HALL 
me Oe 8 Chairman, J Hoare, Esq. 
Donors , Afternoon, May 26, at 3 o'clock, at 
for 150 girl HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.” 
they tty Chairman, Major-General Lake, C. 8. J. 
. or Dai ings to be held in other of 
c Fund, or of Annusl Subscriptions seat eee 
ved, and further information afforded, by the | — 
a annere e NO TICKETS REQUIRED. 


* 


2 ew 


ys ANNUAL MEETING of the EVAN- 

LICAL CONTINENTAL SOCIETY will be 
held in the POULTRY CHAPEL, on Tvespay Evenina, 
May 28. The Chair will be taken at 7 o'clock, by 
CH ARLES REED, Esq., M. P. 

It is expected that the following gentlemen will address 
the Meeting :—M. le Pasteur Pozsy, from Bordeaux, and the 
Revs. Dr. Blackwood, of the ablished Church; Dr. 
Edmond, of the Presbyterian Church, Highbury; Dr. Fer- 

A. Hannay, Seeretary of the Coneregational Union ; 
Br. Healy, of Straight University, New s; A. J. 
Murray, A.M., of the Scotch Free Church, Croydon; Dr. 
Parker, of the Poultry Congregational C „ and Dr, 
Underhill, Secretary of the Baptist Missionary u. 
R. 8. ASHTON, Secretary. 
13, Blomfield-street, E. C. 


_) UDSON'S SIMPLE DYES, SIXPENCE 
in ee cs 1 
a process being so clean simple, there 
appears no reason why ev any Sone not be her 
own dyer, or why dyei ¢* ould not, in ev 
well-regulated family, as common, and m 
more , than washing day. Any young lady 
could in her experiment on a riband or feather 
(following the directions iven) in a basin of water, 
and proceed afterwards to larger articles of dress in 
a 32 or foot-bath. The thing would be worth 
trying from motives of economy. —Vide Cassell's 
Household Guide, March, 1870. 


AGENTA.—A Sixpenny Bottle mixed in cold 


water makes one pint of beautiful Rose Coloured 
Ink in one minute. 


AGENTA.—The colour thus mixed makes an 
excellent stain for wood or paper. 


AGENTA.—A Sixpenny Bottle mixed in two 
gallons of hot water will dye twelve yards of bonnet 
riband in five minutes. 


AGENTA.—A 8 Bottle will dye a 
large Shetland shaw! in dre minutes. No boiling 
required. 

AGENTA.—A Sixpenny Bottle will dye six 
Ostrich feathers (for dyeing the water must be hot). 

AGENTA.—For dyeing any article of Silk or 
Wool — Fringe, Tassels, Lace, faded fancy wool 
work, may be dipped with advantage, 

Aces TA.—DYES any shade of colour, from 
pale rose pink to deep crimson magenta. 

rr DYES consist of 18 Colours, the best 
of which are ta, Violet, Mauve, Crimson, 
Lavender, Pink, ge, Purple, Canary, Slate, 
Cerise—all of which will dye silk and wool in the 
simplest and easiest manner possible. Directions 
supplied with each bottle. 

AUTION.—Ask your Chemist for JUDSON’S 
DYES.—Wholesale of Patent Medicine Vendors, 
and of the ietors, DANIEL JUDSON and 
SON, Southwark-street, Loudon, 8.E. 
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ey Sg 18, Bouverie Street 
Enresror Bost, Wire 
16, 1873. a 
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